SPEECH  OF  MR.  WASHINGTON  HUNT,  OF  N.  YORK, 

ON 

THE  NATURALIZATION  LAWS,  AND-  FRAUDS  ON  THE 

BALLOT-BOX. 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives ,  December  29,  1845. 


The  House  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  heretofore  presented  by  Mr. 
Wixthrop,  front  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  such  amendments  to  the 
naturalization  laws  as  will  protect  the  baHot-box  and  the  elective  franchise  from  abuses  and  frauds  : 

The  pending  questions  were — first,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Levin  to  refer  these  resolutions  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  what,  alterations  are  required  in 
the  existing  naturalization  laws  ;  and,  second,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Brodhead  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — 

Mr.  HUNT,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  remarked,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
our  present  naturalization  laws  are  in  some  respects  defective,  or  that  serious 
abuses  exist  in  their  administration.  He  was  convinced  that  enormous  frauds 
have  been  perpetrated,  as  well  by  conferring  the  high  immunities  of  citizen¬ 
ship  upon  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  under  existing  laws, 
a3  by  the  usurpation  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  aliens  who  have 
never  complied  with  any  of  the  legal  formalities  of  naturalization;  not  to 
speak  of  colonizing,  double  voting,  and  other  forms  of  corruption,  which  can 
be  reached  only  by  State  legislation.  He  desired  to  see  such  a  revisal  of  the 
code,  such  new  and  stringent  provisions,  as  shall  effectually  prevent  these 
abuses  in  future,  and  put  an  end  to  the  abominable  traffic  in  illegal  votes 
which  has  become  the  scourge  and  disgrace  of  our  larger  cities.  The  evil 
has  arrived  at  a  magnitude  so  startling,  and  has  of  late  been  marked  by  such 
boldness  of  atrocity,  as  to  call  loudly  for  redress;  arid  nothing  less  than  am¬ 
ple  and  effective  legislation,  adapted  to  the  case,  affording  a  remedy  which 
shaft  renovate  the  body  politic,  and  stay  the  progress  of  corruption,  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  country.  The  purity1  of  the  elective  franchise  is  our  only  pledge  for 
the  preservation  of  free  institutions.  The  integrity  of  the  ballot-box  is  the 
palladium  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  legislative 
power  to  prescribe  such  guards  as  shall  preserve  its  inviolability,  and  place 
it  above  suspicion.  When  the  ballot-box  shall  cease  to  furnish  a  true  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  popular  will,  when  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  fidelity 
of  its  responses  shall  have  been  forfeited,  the  experiment  of  self-government 
may  be  pronounced  a  failure.  That  abuses  exist  which  demand  a  correct- 
tive  will  not  be  denied.  In  all  remedial  measures,  calculated  to  eradicate 
the  evils  so  generally  complained  of,  he  was  prepared  to  co-operate,  and 
would  proceed  as  far  as  those  who  go  farthest.  The  party  with  which  it 
was  his  pride  to  act  in  the  support  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  great  national 
measures  and  beneficent  purposes,  are  united  as  one  man  upon  this  vital 
principle  of  preserving  the  right  of  suffrage  unprofaned  and  unpolluted,  as- 
the  most  sacred  birthright  of  a  free  people.  The  Whigs  of  the  nation  call 
upon  the  political  majority  of  this  House,  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility- 
to  guard  and  defend  the  elective  franchise.  Honest  men  of  all  parties  de¬ 
mand  it,  whether  native  or  adopted.  The  adopted  citizen  who  has  complied 
with  our  laws  in  good  faith,  and  who  desires  to  identify  his  personal  honor 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must  feel  a  double  motive  to  protect  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  citizenship  from  unlawful  encroachments..  The  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  rise  to  this  discussion,  if  he 
rightly  understood  them,  contemplated  nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  into 
frauds  and  abuses,  and  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  cor- 
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rupt  and  illegal  practices.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  remedy  will 
prove  effectual  until  our  courts  of  justice,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law,  shall  have  been  purified  of  party  influences.  If  there 
be  a  character  on  earth  which,  more  than  any  other,  deserves  the  execration 
of  God  and  men,  it  is  a  political  judge  who  pollutes  the  ermine  of  justice 
and  prostitutes  his  sacred  functions  to  the  furtherance  of  party  schemes  and 
purposes.  I  consider  it  the  most  deplorable  and  appalling  evil  of  the  time 
that  the  unclean  spirit  of  party  has  been  permitted  to  invade  the  tribunals  of 
justice,  and  enter  the  judgment-seat,  to  inflame  the  counsels  of  sworn  judges. 
As  a  spectacle,  it  shocks  every  virtuous  manly  sensibility  ;  as  a  practice,  it  is 
the  prolific  mother  of  mischief  and  corruption.  It  is  undeniable  that  too 
many  of  our  courts,  in  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  their  powers,  following 
the  baneful  example  of  other  departments  of  Government,  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  party  exigencies,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  political  ma¬ 
chinery  for  controlling  and  carrying  elections.  On  the  eve  of  important 
elections  they  operate  as  a  party  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  voters,  frequently  conferring  citizenship  without  adequate  proof, 
the  artful  and  seeming  compliance  with  forms  serving  only  to  aggravate  the 
mockery  of  substantial  law  and  justice.  Unless  this  profanation  of  judicial 
powers  is  frowned  upon  by  the  righteous  sentiment  of  the  country,  if  we 
have  reached  that  stage  of  profligacy,  where  partisan  courts  will  be  tolerated 
by  popular  opinion,  then  is  it  time  for  us  as  a  people  to  repeat  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “We  are  rotten  before  we  are  ripe.” 

But  he  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that  a  more  healthy  tone  of  public  feel¬ 
ing  prevails.  Notwithstanding  the  inroads  of  profligacy  and  corruption,  a 
sentiment  of  virtue  pervades  the  body  of  our  countrymen  which  will  yet  be 
heard  and  felt,  demanding  integrity  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  public 
responsibilities.  It  will  rise  above  the  trammels  of  party  discipline,  and  visit 
severe  condemnation  upon  all  who  seek  to  gain  political  or  personal  ascen¬ 
dancy  by  dishonorable  expedients. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  reference  of  these  resolutions  he  had  but  little 
to  say.  He  preferred  to  leave  that  question  to  the  political  majority  here, 
who  alone  have  the  power  to  reform  abuses  and  vindicate  the  violated  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  regretted  that  this  proposition  to  prevent  frauds  and  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box  should  have  been  made  the  occasion  fora  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  radical  change  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  onr  system  of  na¬ 
turalization.  He  viewed  that  as  a  very  different  question,  and  believed  the 
proposed  change  of  system,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  exclude  foreigners 
from  a  participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship,  would  find  blit  little  favor, 
either  in  this  House  or  the  country.  He  wished  to  speak  with  all  due  res¬ 
pect  and  kindness  of  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  form  a  political  association  under  the  designation  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  To  many  of  them  he  freely  accorded  the  highest  integrity  and  patri¬ 
otism  of  purpose. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  say  to  the  representatives  here  of  that  party  from  his 
own  State,  that  he  entertained  towards  them  personally  the  most  cordial 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  esteem;  and,  compelled  as  he  was  to  differ  from 
them,  he  assured  them  it  was  ‘‘more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  But,  in 
the  discussion  of  important  questions,  there  was  but  one  course  for  him  to 
pursue,  compatible  with  his  self-respect  and  sense  of  duty;  that  is,  to  express 
his  convictions  with  firmness,  sincerity,  and  independence,  without  respec 
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of  persons  or  of  consequences.  To  the  principle  which  aims  to  exclude  for¬ 
eigners  from  citizenship,  or  to  extend  the  length  of  previous  residence  be¬ 
yond  the  term  now  established  by  law,  he  was  constrained  to  declare  his 
unqualified  and  irreconcileable  hostility.  When  a  great  elementary  reform 
is  proposed ,  affecting  so  vital  a  right  of  free-born  men ,  we  are  bound  to  in¬ 
quire,  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  first,  whether  the  change  is  desirable ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  if  desirable,  whether  it  be  attainable.  Upon  either  of  these 
tests  he  considered  the  plan  utterly  inadmissible . 

The  condition  of  our  country,  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  people,  are  alt  incompatible  with  an  illiberal  policy  towards  emigrants 
from  foreign  lands,  who  seek  our  shores  to  better  their  condition.  We  are 
impelled  by  every  generous  impulse  to  embrace  them  as  friends  and  bro¬ 
thers,  instead  of  repulsing  them  from  us  as  aliens,  unworthy  to  share  the 
fruits  of  our  glorious  political  heritage.  They  come  hither  as  our  fathers 
came,  to  seek  a*  home  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  come  to 
subject  themselves  to  our  laws  and  institutions,  to  aid  us  in  the  work  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  and  human  advancement;  in  a  word,  to  unite  with  us  in 
common  perils  and  a  common  destiny.  Why,  then,  shall  we  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  a  just  and  equal  participation  in  the  choice  of  public  agents, 
and  the  adoption  of  laws  which  are  no  less  applicable  to  them  than  to  our¬ 
selves  ?  A  reasonable  term  of  probation,  sufficient  to  test  their  intentions, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  condition  of  our  affairs  and  the  tendency  of  mea¬ 
sures,  to  inform  them  of  our  laws,  manners,  and  institutions, is  undoubtedly 
requisite;  but  I  believe  the  term  of  five  years  now  established  is  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  A  prolongation  of  the  period  would,  in  my  judgment, 
produce  no  mitigation  of  evils  which  are  justly  complained  of,  and  would 
only  serve  to  inflame  discontent,  engender  discord,  and  keep  alive  unnatu¬ 
ral  and  dangerous  distinctions.  If  it  be  said  that  foreigners  are  ignorant,  I 
would  inquire  if  ignorance  may  not  be  found  amongst,  too  many  of  our  own 
American  born  people  who  participate  by  common  consent  in  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  country  ?  That  many  emigrants  are  ignorant  is  undeniable;  but 
that  many  of  them  are  fitted  by  their  intelligence  for  the  highest  usefulness 
is  equally  certain.  If  it  be  said  that  many  of  them  are  factious,  let  me  ask 
who  is  more  dangerous  or  more  worthy  of  our  denunciation  than  the  domes- 
tic  demagogue  “to  the  manner  born,”  who  seeks  to  perpetuate  and  mislead 
ignorance  to  his  own  base  uses?  Yes,  sir,  the  domestic  demagogue,  the 
ever-present  curse  and  foe  of  all  good  citizens,  whether  native  or  adopted  ! 
If  it  he  said  that  they  are  poor,  it  may  be  replied  that  poverty  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  nation,  and  it  should  be  the  boast  of  ours  that  here  a  broad  field  is 
open  where  honest  industry  may  find  a  sure  reward,  and  win  for  itself  com¬ 
fort,  independence,  and  respectability.  We  all  know  that  many  foreigners 
come  amongst  us  poor  and  needy,  but  a  majority  of  these,  if  I  may  speak 
from  my  own  observation,  bring  with  them  honest  hearts,  manly  resolves, 
and  strong  hands,  ready  to  toil  and  suffer  in  the  pursuit  of  a  virtuous  liveli¬ 
hood  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Sir,  I  disdain  to  employ  die  language  of  flattery  towards  any  man  or  class 
of  men,  native  or  foreign.  Instead  of  addressing  them  as  gods,  I  have  nev¬ 
er  feared  to  remind  the  people  of  the  imperfections  which  are  inseparable  to 
human  condition  ,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
from  vice ,  ignorance ,  and  the  seductive  arts  of  party  politicians .  That  the  emi¬ 
grant  is  exposed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  wiles  of  the  demagogue,  is 
known  to  us  all .  He  is  too  liable  to  be#misled  by  false  aspersions  and  un- 
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meaning  professions .  He  is  soon  sought  out  by  that  disinterested  class  of 
patriots  who  drive  a  trade  in  politics.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  lavish  pro¬ 
testations  of  generosity,  friendship,  and  devotion;  and,  to  heighten  at  once 
liis  gratitude  and  wonder,  he  is  assured  that  a  large  portion  of  our  country¬ 
men  are  hostile  to  liberty,  at  war  with  the  poor,  and  intent  on  establish¬ 
ing  the  modes  of  aristocracy  and  despotism  which  prevail  in  the  old  world. 
His  mind  is  inflamed  with  false  prejudices  towards  his  best  friends,  who  are 
struggling  to  advance  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  our  people;  and,  en¬ 
listed  under  party  colors,  he  sometimes  follows  the  path  which  leads  to  his 
own  destruction.  That  he  should  yield  to  the  arts  of  the  seducer  is  not 
more  strange  than  that  our  first  mother  should  have  listened  to  the  primitive 
(demagogue  who  whispered  discontent  in  paradise.  It  is  to  be  deplored, 
as  a  public  misfortune,  that  foreigners,  in  the  morning  of  their  residence 
here,  are  exposed  to  these  malign  efforts  and  influences.  The  responsibility 
rests,  not  upon  the  innocent  victims  of  delusion,  but  upon  the  native  born 
politician  who  leads  them  astray.  Whilst  all  good  men  should  regret  that 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  our  people,  native  or  adopted,  are  so  liable  to 
he  misled  from  their  own  true  happiness  by  party  spirit,  it  is  idle  to  in¬ 
dulge  feelings  of  petulance  or  complaint,  or  to  attempt  changes  which' shall 
exclude  any  class  from  a  participation  in  public  concerns.  It  would  be 
equally  wise  to  complain  that  men  are  not  angels  ,*and  abandon  the  great 
^experiment  of  free  government. 

If  it  be  inquired  what,  is  to  be  done?  are  the  foreigners  in  our  country  to 
be  marshalled  in  hosts  against  the  welfare  of  their  adopted  land?  and  is  there 
no  remedy?  I  would  say  to  those  who  propose  a  system  of  exclusion,  that, 
in  my  judgment  they  have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  resort  to  amputation  will  but  tend  to  increase  the  evil  and  render  it 
incurable.  (C  Native  Americanism”  is  not  the  true  remedy.  There  are 
political  as  well  as  physical  disorders,  for  which  time  is  the  only  infallible 
physician.  Foreign  emigrants  may  be  deluded  for  a  season;  but  for  this 
lime  is  the  unfailing,  the  only  corrective.  Denunciation,  reproach,  intoler¬ 
ance,  violence  of  language  or  of  conduct,  will  but  retard  the  consummation 
which  all  true  Americans  should  desire.  Experience,  observation,  inter¬ 
course  witn  our  people,  will  rapidly  Americanize  the  foreigner,  and  divest 
his  mind  of  unfounded  prejudices.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  inform,  to  en¬ 
lighten,  to  elevate,  and  undeceive  him.  Thousands  of  emigrants  have  al¬ 
ready  discovered,  and,  if  a  kindly  policy  is  pursued,  every  year  will  swell 
the  number  of  those  who  perceive,  the  worthlessness  of  unmeaning  flattery 
and  sounding  professions,  and  the  true  importance  of  wise  and  beneficent 
measures  of  Government.  Those  who  complain  that  five  years  is  too  short 
a  term,  would  do  wisely  to  reflect  that  years  are  rolling  bn,  and  at  every  an¬ 
nual  revolution  the  foreigner  is  becoming  more  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
mind  and  heart,  and  more  intimately  incorporated  with  the  body  of  our  peo-' 
pie.  New  ties  multiply  around  him,  and  his  constant  progress  in  knowledge 
and  improvement  fix  him  more  firmly  to  our  soil;  forming  him  a  wiser  and 
.a  better  citizen. 

•Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Native  American  party,  which 
Is  embodied  in  the  proposition  to  extend  the  term  of  residence  of  aliens  to 
twenty-one  years  before  naturalization,  is  not  to  be  desired,  it  may  bethought 
superfluous  to  proceed  further  and  contend  that  it  is  unattainable.  But  I 
must  say,  that  to  my  mind  it  seems  utterly  itn practicable .  The  principle  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  American 
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people.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  there  are  no  foreigners  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  the  idea  of  a  national  party  on  this  question  must  be  regarded 
as  visionary  and  absurd.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  Union,  where  for¬ 
eigners  abound ,  it  is  only  in  the  larger  cities  that  the  slightest  success  has 
attended  the  experiment.  In  our  agricultural  districts  the  emigrant  is  wel¬ 
comed;  he  shares  the  common  burdens,  and  they  are  appreciated  as  neigh¬ 
bors,  citizens,  and  friends.  The  masses  of  our  people,  Americans  by  birth, 
are  as  little  inclined  to  favor  their  exclusion  as  the  foreigners  themselves. 

A  political  party,  based  upon  a  single  proposition  so  narrow  in  its  ilnport, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  evanescent.  The  magic  power  of  one 
idea”  was  delineated  in  glowing  terms  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  (Mr.  Levin.)  Ail  will  admit  that  one  idea ,  containing  the  germ  of 
new  and  mighty  principles,  may  and  sometimes  has  produced  vast  revolu¬ 
tions  and  wonderful  results  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  moral  and 
political  world. 

But  a  National  Government  requires  more  than  one  idea.  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  duty  is  presented  to  the 
statesman.  It  must  be  his  study  to  consult  and  comprehend  the  condition 
of  the  country,  its  resources,  and  diversities,  the  character  of  the  people; 
their  sentiments,  rights,  and  interests,  and,  in  the  adoption  of  measures,  to 
legislate  with  a  just  perception  of  the  world  of  realities  around  him,  yielding 
a  wise  regard  to  the  complex  concerns  and  relations  of  human  society. 
Political  wisdom  is  circumscribed  by  no  visible  circle  ;  it  is  bounded  only 
by  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  their 
history  falling  within  its  ken. 

The  single  idea  of  Native  Americanism  concerns  itself  solely  with  the 
materiel  of  the  constituent  body,  having  no  reference  to  the  ulterior  action 
and  duties  of  public  agents,  and  leaving  the  Government  to  pursue  its  course 
without  chart  or  compass. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  sincerely  regretted  the  attempt  which  had  been  made  to 
give  this  discussion  a  partisan  character.  As  the  spirit  of  democracy  had 
been  invoked,  eulogized,  and  personified  by  so  many  gentlemen  across  the 
Hall,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  any  want  of  respect  towards  this 
popular  divinity.  Democracy  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moral 
graces,  whose  possession  is  to  be  inferred  from  ostentatious  display  and 
swelling  professions  of  devotion.  From  the  vehemence  with  which  gen¬ 
tlemen  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue,  one  would  naturally  apprehend  that 
the  democratic  principle  was  in  danger,  and  that  the  majority  were  about  * 
to  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  govern.  But  where  the  invisible  foe  lies 
concealed,  or  whence  the  assault  is  to  come,  no  one  has  deemed  it  prudent 
to  disclose.  Certainly  none  of  us  in  the  minority  have  offered  to  disturb 
the  slumbering  lion.  Sir,  our  fathers  established  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  principle  that  a  majority  of  the  people  shall  rule,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  system.  This  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  democracy. 
Has  any  one  proposed  to  reverse  the  theory  of  our  Government,  and  de¬ 
prive  the  majority  of  their  power?  Until  the  attempt  is  made,  this  endless 
vindication  of  democratic  principles  seems  like  a  waste  of  eloquence  in  an¬ 
ticipation,  and  a  display  of  patriotism  purely  hypothetical . 

There  are  two  theories  of  democracy,  as  wide  asunder  in  their  nature 
and  tendency  as  darkness  and  light,  or  false  and  true  religion.  The  first 
was  exhibited  to  our  admiring  view  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Chipman.)  It  is  the  democracy  of  ignorance,  and  he  informed  us  in  me- 
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lancholy  accents  that  education  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  warfare  waged 
upon  it.  Light  and  knowledge  appear  to  him  as  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
faith. 

[Mr.  Chipman  rose  to  explain ,  and  said  his  former  remarks  had  been 
the  subject  of  misrepresentation.  He  had  then  said  that  men  were  by  na¬ 
ture  Democrats,  and  if  any  were  Whigs  they  were  made  so  by  education. 
He  did  not  say  by  knowledge,  but  by  warring  against  the  designs  of  Om¬ 
nipotence.  He  made  a  distinction  between  education  and  knowledge.] 

Mr.  Hunt  proceeded.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  believe  there  was 
some  legitimate  connection  between  education  and  knowledge,  and  that 
one  naturally  precedes  the  other,  as  the  only  means  of  attainment;  but,  as 
the  gentleman  had  found  a  shorter  road,  he  wished  him  every  advantage  of 
the  discovery.  According  to  his  doctrine,  if  we  would  enjoy  the  full  per¬ 
fection  of  political  knowledge,  and  realize  the  golden  age  of  democracy,  we 
must  revert  to  the  savage  state,  and  extinguish  the  lights  of  civilization  in 
our  downward  course.  But  however  fanciful  or  interesting  the  gentleman’s 
theoiy,  the  prevailing  democracy  of  our  day  is  progressive)  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  from  one  measure  to  another,  discarding  the  indisputable  truths 
of  yesterday  as  the  fatal,  perhaps  treasonable,  heresy  of  to  day,  and  raising 
up  new  idols  of  partisan  worship  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  and  the 
varying  impulse  of  popular' caprice,  regardless  alike  of  the  warnings  of  Om¬ 
nipotence  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  past  ages. 

This  species  of  democracy  seeks  to  govern  mankind  through  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  understanding  and  the  blindness  of  their  passions.  It  flatters 
and  stimulates  the  worst  of  human  vices,  and  wars  upon  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  human  society.  It  se'eks  to  array  man  against  man,  class 
against  class,  adopted  against  native,  poor  against  rich,  and  lets  loose  all  the 
elements  of  the  State  in  fierce  warfare  upon  each  other.  It  is  a  monster 
of  hideous  mien,  in  its  onward  course  scattering  abroad  envy,  jealousy ? 
hatred,  discord,  and  discontent. 

“  Some  rugged  rock’s  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form, 

“  And  raging  seas  produced  thee  in  a  storm.” 

But  there  is  a  principle  of  democracy,  or  popular  liberty,  call  it  what  you 
will,  of  diviner  origin — more  attractive  in  its  form,  more  benign  in  its  teach¬ 
ings,  more  noble  in  its  aims.  It  seeks  to  elevate,  to  purify,  to  inform — to 
promote  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind,  by  inspiring  them  with  a 
juster  sense  of  their  rights,  their  responsibilities,  and  their  true  destiny.  It 
unites  the  diversified  parts  and  concerns  of  human  society  u  in  one  com¬ 
pendious  whole,”  from  the  greatest  variety  evolving  the  most  beautiful  uni¬ 
formity.  It  aims  to  perpetuate  freedom,  by  making  men  capable  of  self- 
government  ;  proving  its  faith  by  its  works,  without  vainboasting  or  phari- 
saical  professions.  It  dares  to  admonish  the  people  of  their  errors,  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  dangers  to  which  man  is  exposed  from  ignorance,  from 
evil  counsellors,  and  from  the  unrestrained  license  which  too  often  dese¬ 
crates  the  name  of  liberty.  It  venerates  law  and  order  cc  as  the  ark  of 
safety,”  and  looks  to  popular  intelligence  as  the  only  foundation  of  rational 
liberty.  This  is  Whig-democracy ,  which  maintains  truth  and  right  through 
evil  as  well  as  good  report,  which  seeks  to  preserve  and  not  destroy,  and 
which  is  destined  in  good  time  to  spread  happiness,  contentment,  and  pros¬ 
perity  over  the  face  of  our  glorious  land. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  more  amazed  or  amused  at  the 
terrific  denunciations  of  Native  Americanism  which  had  been  heard  from 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  It  was  certainly  interesting  to  hear  gentle¬ 
men  denounce  a  faction  from  which  they  have  derived  the  sole  advantage, 
and  yet  more  strange  that  they  should  endeavor  to  hold  the  Whigs  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  movement  which  turned  the  day  against  them.  He  wished  to 
deny  emphatically,  once  for  all,  that  the  Whig  party,  so  far  as  he  under¬ 
stood  its  sentiments,  is  in  any  sense  connected  with  the  Native  American 
party  in  its  organization,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  its  single  doctrine,  or  have 
endeavored  to  advance  its  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  had  too 
much  cause  to  regret  its  existence.  In  regard  to  this  matter  he  intended  to 
speak  in  candor,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  to  both  parties,  desiring  only  to  correct 
some  misrepresentations  which  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate . 
The  truth  is,  that  neither  party  is  exclusively  responsible-  for  Native  Ameri¬ 
canism,  but  each  has  contributed  a‘  portion  of  its  numbers.  He  asserted, 
however,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  as  a  general  fact,  and  in  all 
material  points,  the  Whig  party  were  the  principal  sufferers,  and  the 
dominant  party  the  only  gainers  from  the  organizalioi  of  this  new  party. 
The  exceptions  are  too  few  to  weaken  this  general  posit  on.  It  is  not  ma¬ 
terial  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  third  party,  and  he  would  not  enter  upon  it 
further  than  had  been  made  necessary  in  self-defence,  and  in  vindication  of 
the  truth  of  history. 

He  had  always  understood  and  believed  that  in  the  city  of  New  York 
Nativism  had  its  origin  in  the  disputes  of  the  Tammany  party  concerning 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  Certain  Native  Democrats,  coveting  offices  and 
employments  which  had  been  conferred  on  naturalized  citizens  of  their  own 
party,  renounced  their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  a  new  party,  to  be  called 
the  Native  American.  The  continual  appeals  of  the  dominant  party  to 
foreigners  as  such ,  by  which  large  numbers  of  them  were  embodied,  as  a 
class,  the  frauds  in  naturalization,  and  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  regard  to 
municipal  affairs,  greatly  facilitated  the  movement.  Hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands,  including  many  of  great  worth  in  both  parties,  enlisted  under  this 
hew  banner.  They  moved  forward  with  a  popular,  though  temporary 
impulse,  till  the  city  which  had  given  a  Democratic  majority  for  a  series  of 
years,  elected  the  Native  American  ticket  by  a  majority  of  several  thou¬ 
sands.  How  this  was  done  without  the  aid  of  some  portion  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  may  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  Democracy.  How  was 
it  in  Philadelphia?  There,  unless  he  was  greatly  misinformed,  most  of 
the  prominent  u  Native  American  leaders”  came  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Democracy.  Several  had  been  named  to  him  in  proof  of  the  fact.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  two  Congressional  districts  now  represented  here  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  party  were  previously  Democratic  by  decisive  majorities.  Of 
the  six  districts  now  represented  by  Native  Americans,  four  were  previously 
Democratic.  How  was  it  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Democratic 
votes?  Yet  it  has  been  asserted  here  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Native  Ame¬ 
ricans  are  identical,  and  that  they  are  acting  in  common.  How  was  it  in 
Baltimore?  When  I  heard  the  tremendous  philippic  upon  Nativism  from 
the  member  from  that  city,  (Mr.  Giles,)  I  could  with  difficulty  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  the  Native  movement  which  produced  his  election,  and 
deprived  the  Vil  higs  of  the  invaluable  services  in  this  Congress  of  the  able 
and  patriotic  Kennedy.  Such,  however,  is  the  veritable  fact. 

Though  the  remark  may  not  be  applicable  to  every  local  result,  I  have 
asserted  that  on  a  general  scale  the  Whigs  have  been  the  exclusive  sufferers 
from  the  organization  of  the  Native  American  party.  On  this  point,  I 
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thank  my  colleague  (Mr.  Grover)  for  the  frankness  of  his  admission,  that 
the  movement  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  seeming  conjunction  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Natives  in  the  October  election,  changed  the  result  in  New 
York,  and  enabled  you,  by  the  vote  of  our  State,  to  elect  Mr.  Polk  to  the 
Presidency.  I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  To 
that  unfortunate  coincidence  in  October  do  we  owe  it  that  the  Whig  cause 
was  borne  down  in  1844,  and  that  you  gained  the  triumph  which  so  many 
who  contributed  to  it  have  lived  to  deplore. 

Mr.  Henley  rose  and  enquired  of  Mr.  H.  if,  in  a  speech  made  by  him  at  the  last  session,  he 
had  not  attributed  the  Presidential  result  in  New  York  to  the  separate  action  of  the  abolition  party? 

Mr.  Hunt  replied,  that  he  considered  either  cause  sufficient  to  change  the  result,  and  the  con- 
current  force  of  both  was  doubly  irresistible.  He  regretted  the  existence  of  any  third  party  or¬ 
ganization  on  detached  questions,  of  a  partial  or  sectional  nature,  and  in  some  respects  all  such 
parties  may  be  placed  .in  the  same  category.  They  are  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  great  and 
useful  measures  and  comprehensive  principles  which  form  the  only  durable  basis  of  a  national 
party.  They  tend  to  divert  the  minds  of  many  from  questions  of  vital  import  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  During  the  early  part  of  the  presidential  contest  thousands  of  adopted  citizens  were 
Whigs  in  principle,  and  earnestly  labored  for  the  success  of  Whig  measures.  The  result  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  changed  the  scene.  They  were  told,  with  a  plausibility  which  proved  convincing  for 
the  moment,  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Natives  were  identical,  and  that  our  success  would  be  but 
the  prelude  to  their  disfranchisement.  Under  this  apprehension  many  who  are  opposed  to  all 
your  measures  gave  you  their  votes,  and  turned  the  scale.  It  was  one  of  those  unforseen  acci¬ 
dents  which  you  know  how  to  seize,  and  which  always  operate  in  your  favor  Then  why  affect 
to  deplore  the  playful  eddies  in  the  political  waters  which  saved  your  barque  from  shipwreck  ? 
Why  tantalize  the  Whig  party  with  having  erected  the  bridge  winch  carried  you  safely  over? 

But  it  is  no  agreeable  retrospect,  and  I  dwell  upon  it  no  longer.  That  the  great  body  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  country  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  contended  for  by 
the  Native  American  party,  I  sincerely  believe.  I  hope  the  attempt  will  not  be  persevered  in. 
No  good  can  come  of  it,  and  to  my  mind  it  threatens  unqualified  mischief.  It  can  only  serve  to 
kindle  the  prejudices  of  the  emigrant,  and  place  him  more  entirely  under  the  sway  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  that  the  Whigs  are 
hostile  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  Democratic  party  are  their  natural  friends  and  allies.  I  deny 
the  truth  of  the  imputation  and  the  justice  of  the  claim.  It  was  unnecessary  to  be  told  that  you 
assume  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the  alien,  the  poor,  of  all  men  in  general,  and  every  man  in 
particular,  who  has  a  vote  to  bestow.  But  I  indulge  a  conviction  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  foreigner  and  the  poor  man  will  pause  to  contrast  the  overflowing  promise  with  the 
lean  performance.  What  measure  or  principle  of  your  party  is  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  laboring  man,  whether  native  or  foreign  born?  The  emigrant  comes  hither  in  search  of 
honest  employment.  The  tariff  of  1842,  which  protects  the  industry  of  the  laborer  on  our  own 
soil  in  preference  to  the  labor  of  Europe,  is  of  more  value  to  the  hardy  foreigner  than  all  the 
glowing  professions  which  can  be  lavished  upon  him  in  exchange  for  his  vote.  The  Whig  policy 
of  public  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  internal  navigation  confers  a  more  substantial  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  honest  emigrant  than  the  largest  quantum  of  flattery  and  blarney.  When  you  shall 
have  destroyed  the  protective  policy,  and  established  a  specie  currency  under  the  Subtreasury 
system,  the  laboring  men  of  ohr  country,  no  matter  whence  they  come,  will  be  ground  down 
“  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.” 

The  Whig  party  will  continue  to  move  forward  in  its  high  mission  with  a  firm  step,  an  un¬ 
broken  front,  an  erect  and  unsubdued  spirit,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left.  Ever 
ready  to  co-operate  in  support  of  all  measures  tending  to  promote  the  welfare  [of  the  country, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  emanate,  it  will  enter  into  no  “  entangling  alliances.”  Animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  preserve  our  institutions  in  their  purity,  we  shall  struggle  on  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  contending  for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
just  rights  of  the  people.  Intent  on  these  high  and  patriotic  purposes,  the  Whigs  of  the  Union 
will  not  be  diverted  from  the  path  of  duty  and  safety  by  the  formation  of  any  new  party  on 
collateral  or  subordinate  questions. 


